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very important advantages, it shielded him from 
the cold and its extensive pockets, one on each 
side, served as a deposit for all the et ceteras of 
the school boy, viz: a ball, fish-hook and line, 
top, knife, sling, and whistle, toys as necessary 
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a growth. Little could he have imagined 
to how much more important uses these huge 
pockets would be put during the day. He di- 
rected the two girls to walk on as fast and as far 
as they could without freezing, then to sit down 
and both rub the eldest girl’s feet with their 
hands until he came up. He then took his 
brother upon his back, with a foot in each 

cket, and his arms about his neck, and fol- 
owed on. When he came up with the girls, he 
put down his brother, and told him and the 
smaller girl to proceed as before, and he took 
the larger girl upon his back, with her feet in 
those now useful pockets, and so on by succes- 
sive stages until they had arrived within forty 
rods of the girls’ home. Their father, who was 
chopping in the vicinity of the road, heard the 
cries of the girls, and came to their aid. Our 
hero then had the eldest girl upon his back, 
and, without speaking, the father caught the 
youngest two, one under each arm, and ran for 
the house. Our hero said that he thought he 
never saw a man run as fast before, for ere he 
had gone one-half the distance to the house, the 
father returned, and lifting the elder girl from 
his back, took her under one arm and our hero 
under the other, and soon had them deposited 
before a good rousing fire. The mother of the 
girls, previous to the arrival of our hero, had 
learned from them the whole history of the trans- 
action. On his arrival she at once, in the ful- 
ness of her gratitude, loaded him with her ca- 
resses. This wounded his pride, although per- 
haps a very little of that article would have been 
excusable, for, as he supposed, he had saved his 
fellow-sufferers from perishing. She also by her 
misjudged kindness, had set him near to the 
glowing fire. The pain in his feet soon became 
almost insupportable, a sickening sensation came 
over him, his vision became obscured, he grasped 
at the chair, but did not succeed, his physical 
powers, which had been so overtasked, gave 
way, and he fell. The intense agony of the mo- 
ment was soon lost in a state of unconsciousness. 
For hours the poor sufferer lay insensible. The 
first thing he noticed on the return of reason, 
was the kind-hearted woman bending over him, 
and his father applying some restoratives to his 
feet. It was after dark. His father had started 
with his team in season to have saved all the 
suffering, had the school continued to the usual 
hour of dismission. He was wrapped well in 
warm clothing, put on a sled, and taken home 
the same evening. His feet were so lacerated 
by the stones and sticks in his path, while devoid 
of feeling, that a number of days elapsed before 
he could even walk about the house.” 
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Incidents and Reflections—No. 223. 


HEROISM. 


In Jones’ Annals of Oneida County, N. Y., it 
is stated that “ two little sons of one of the early 
settlers were attending the summer term of their 
district school in 1816. The eldest was nine, 
the youngest six years of age. Rain or sunshine, 
cold or hot, they had to walk three miles in the 
morning to reach the school-house, and the same 
distance at night. Two little girls, of about the 
same age, resided on their road, one mile nearer 
the school. The eldest girl was a slender, deli- 
eate thing, while her younger sister was stout 
and robust. The same disparity existed between 
the boys, but in the reverse, the eldest being a 
strong, athletic, little fellow, and withal possessed 
of an indomitable will, that enabled him to do 
anything which could be done by an urchin of 
that age. Of these four the youngest girl was 
the only one that possessed a pair of shoes, the 
others Levhie to make their long daily walk 
with bare feet ; and even the small girl was not 
fortunate enough to possess those comfortable 
accompaniments of shoes,—a pair of stockings. 

“Those of us old enough will remember the 
6th day of June, 1816. It had been preceded 
by cold, frosty nights, and on that day it snowed 
in every part of the country, and in some parts 
it fell several inches in depth. Cold as was the 
morning, these four children were punctually at 
school. The school-house—none too comfortable 
for a weather—had become so cold by 
2o’clock in the afternoon that the pupils were dis- 
missed, with directions to go to the nearest house 
on their way home. There was a house on the road 
of the four we have introduced to our readers, 
about one-fourth of a mile from the school-house. 
To this house, by moving in double quick time, 
they managed to get ; but to their utter dismay, 
they found the door fastened, and its inmates 
from home. Here was a dilemma. To retro- 
grade was useless, for the home of the girls, one 
and three-fourth miles distant, was as near as 
any inhabited dwelling. Snow was falling, and 
it was already two inchesdeep. Our eldest boy’s 
strength of nerve was now put to the test. Noth- 
ing daunted, however, he well laid his plans, 
and at once proceeded to put them in execution. 
He had that morning—rather clandestinely, it} Clarence F. Gordon Cummings, in her work 
is true,—appropriated his father’s roundabout, | entitled “ At Home in Fiji,” records a remark- 
quite too capacious for him, yet possessing two | able instance of courage manifested by the wives 








of two of the missionaries to that country in the 
days when the old barbarous customs still pre- 
vailed in those islands. 

“A piratical tribe, called the Mbutoni, had 
brought a large offering of their spoil as tribute 
to the old king, Tanoa. Custom required that 
a feast of human flesh should be prepared for 
them, but the larder was empty, and no prisoners 
of war could be obtained. Under these circum- 
stances, it was the duty of Ngavindi, the chief 
of the fishermen, to provide victims. Two young 
men were accordingly entrapped ; but these not 
being deemed sufficient, the wary fisher went 
forth with his men. They ran their canoes 
among the mangrove-bushes, and covered either 
end with green boughs, and there lay in wait. 
Soon a company of fourteen women came down 
to fish. They were seized and bound, and car- 
ried off to Bau to furnish a feast for the morrow. 
News of this reached Viwa, where the wives of 
the missionaries, Calvert and Lyth were living 
alone with their children, their husbands having 
gone to teach on another island. They de- 
termined to make an attempt to save the lives 
of their luckless sisters; so having induced a 
friendly native to take them across in his canoe, 
they started on their errand of mercy. As they 
neared the shore it was evident that the canni- 
bals were in a state of frantic excitement: the 
death-drums were booming, muskets firing, in 
token of rejoicing; and then piercing shrieks 
rose above the wild din, and told that the horrid 
butchery had begun. It needed desperate cour- 
age for these two alone (and apparently unpro- 
tected) women to land on the isle and face that 
blood-thirsty rabble. But with resolute courage 
and unfailing faith they pressed on. 

On the beach they were met by a Christian 
chief, who led them through the crowd to Tanoa’s 
house, which it was death for any woman to 
enter. But unheeding their own safety, they 
went in, with a whale’s tooth in each hand, as 
the customary offering when making a petition. 
The old man was so amazed at their courage, 
that he commanded that such as still lived should 
be spared; and a messenger was despatched to 
see that the order was obeyed. Nine had al- 
ready perished; but five survived, and were set 
at liberty, blessing their brave deliverers, who 
not satisfied with having gained their object so 
far, went straight to the house of Ngavindi, the 
chief butcher, who was sitting in full dress, re- 
joicing in his work. They spoke to him earnest- 
ly on the subject, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing that his chief wife, and that of Thakom- 
bau cordially seconded their words.” J. W. 


Letter of Wm. Foster, Twelfth Mo. 7th, 1819. 
— As to the extent to which it [Scriptural in- 
struction] has been carried, the thing is very 
much new among Friends; and I have some- 
times had a fear lest, in injudicious hands, it 
might have the tendency of drawing our young 
people from the root of religion in their own ex- 
perience, to become satisfied with their acquaint- 
ance with the principles of Christian truth stored 
in the memory.” 
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For ‘‘ Tas Frienpb.” 


Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 323.) 

1795, Second Mo. 2d.—Sometimes I am almost 
discouraged ; things seem to grow worse, and my 
trials very great. The waves seem as if they 
would go over my head: for wave follows wave! 
Oh, the bitterness of the cups permitted for me 
to drink! Is this to bring me acquainted with 
the sufferings of all men? If so, let me not 
murmur; but patiently wait, until thou, O Lord, 
art pleased to say, “It is enough.” (3rd.) Thy 
Name is precious, dearest Lord, even while the 
clouds seem to thicken; for my trials seem to 
arise from every quarter, and some from places 
I did not expect. May I be favored to retreat 
to that hiding-place where there is holy quietude. 

9th.—I laid before my Friends, at our Month- 
ly Meeting, my prospect of a further visit to 
the Eastern Governments, as far as Nova Scotia, 
if way for it should be opened, which was united 
with. It seemed to be a time of favor. An 
humbling sense of Divine goodness near, I have 
seen the advantage of patient suffering—having 
passed through a large share of late. I went to 
visit a sick young man, who expressed that he 
expected he was on his death-bed, and said, “I 
feel very different to what I did whilst in health 
among my gay companions; what I then thought 
was a merit, and trusted in, was to maintain a 
favorable opinion of professors of all sorts, and 
a tolerable course of morality. But now I find 
that as nothing, without knowing the power, 
of Truth. What I now want is, an inward 
assurance of Divine favor; this I find cometh 
not by human wisdom, but is the gift of God. 
Sometimes, for a few minutes, I feel inward 
sweetness, but it is soon taken from me. The 
thoughts in my sleep are very distressing; I 
often dream of being with my former sort of 
company, laughing and drinking wine, which is 
a great trouble to me. Though young, if I 
could have an assurance of going well, I should 
be willing to die.” These expressions, and more, 
he uttered with tears. Oh, that the youth may 
take warning, and not leave repentance to a 
sick-bed. I had a hope this young man would 
find mercy. 

13th.—I perceived a sweet calm at the open- 
ing of this day. Had afterwards close conver- 
sation with some who were not of my senti- 
ments respecting the use of India tea and other 
foreign articles, with their expensive equipage. 
That this, I hinted, for example, is so spread as 
to be found almost generally, even in the cot- 
tages of the lower rank throughout our country. 
If I try to bear my testimony in brotherly love 
and honesty, I must leave the event. 

17th.—I looked on an aged man, as he now 
lay a corpse; and though he had long been af- 
flicted, I was afraid he had not suitably im- 
proved thereby. I also had a close trial in con- 
versing with one of my children, who had not 
conducted to my mind: The next morning, I 
arose in bitterness of soul; I have to lament 
the backslidings of my children, and their de- 
parture from the simplicity of Truth. This 
seems, at times, as though it might bring down 
my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

21st.—Visited some sick and deeply afflicted. 
One of these had a wife not kindly affectionate. 
Although her husband had been confined to his 
bed, she told me she had not been in his room 
for more than a week. I gave her my senti- 
ments freely on such unkindness; and wish 
husbands and wives may be warned not to lose 
their affection for each other, and to guard 
against provoking language. 


- 


22nd.—A great weight impresseth my mind. 
I feel myself as a pilgrim and sojourner ; and 
the iniquities of the people seem to be great. 

24th.—Before I arose I was humbled in the 
remembrance of these expressions: “ Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?” I went 
to visit a neighbor, on her sick-bed, who was of 
an unhappy temper, often murmuring, supposing 
no one’s lot so hard as hers; not much comfort 
in the company of such. 

27th.—At Cropwell Preparative Meeting; 
things seemed to be managed to my comfort. I had 
some service, which I aleve was strengthening 
to the well disposed. 

Third Month, 1st.—I was at Haddonfield 
meeting, where a true settlement into stillness 
was wanting. I found a necessity to keep my 
mind inward and solid, that, if possible, I might 
be a balance to light spirits. 

3rd.— What great need there is for those who 
marry to seek the Lord’s counsel, especially in 
second marriages. A painful instance now sub- 
sisteth, where husband and wife seem to have 
lost affection for each other; both have children 
by former marriage, and are at variance about 
worldly interest. O, this love of money! Help 
was wanted for composing matters here; but 
how can help be given where such rents and 
division are manifested. 

5th.—I thought I had a feeling sense of the 
unsettled state of this world, and of many oc- 
currences which embitter the life of man, whilst 
in a situation estranged from his Maker. And 
ah! how do the people seem to increase in 
wickedness! and in hardness of heart towards 
each other! Do not extortion and a worldly 
spirit run down as a mighty stream? The proud 
seem to be honored, and the ungodly put in 

wer ! 

9th.— At our Monthly Meeting a certificate, 
with approbation of my Friends, was granted 
and signed pretty generally, allowing liberty to 
proceed on the visit before mentioned. 

14th.—I had to use plain dealing with one 
accounted a bad man, and who had misspent 
much precious time, now covered with grey 
hairs—who received my visit friendly. I also 
visited divers others about this time; and on 
the 18th, a woman consumptive, who was sweet- 
spirited, and appeared much resigned; I was 
comforted in abelief all would be well with 
her. 

19th.—Our Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders was a baptizing season to me. I had 
to mention close things concerning the use of 
riches, and the iniquity of setting our hearts on 
lower enjoyments. Next day, my certificate 
meeting with approbation at our Quarterly 
Meeting of business, was there indorsed. It 
seemed to me to be a low time, though many 
were here from distant parts. Attended our 
general spring meeting which followed this; it 
was an humbling time to me. To observe the 
noise, the clamor and other unpleasant scenes, 
which abounded in the city, was truly affecting. 
I thought, if wickedness did not increase, there 
was too little appearance of righteousness being 
prevalent, in a place so lately chastised with a 
sore pestilential fever. 

24th.—I believe many are the trials of the 
poor. I thought I had to feel to-day for the 
afflicted, for the widow and the fatherless. 

29th.—I was at Salem Meeting on First-day, 
which was to my comfort; although I had to 
deliver close doctrine, and that which was hard 
to the natural man to practise; it appeared 
to be well received. Their Monthly Meeting, 
the next day, I also attended, and believed it 





was a time of favor both among the men Friends 
and the women; much tenderness appeared. | 
took my farewell, as having a prospect of 
long journey. We parted in near love and har. 
mony. 

Fourth Mo. 4th.—After this, I paid diver 
visits to my neighbors, and to infirm and weakl 
people, with some widows and fatherless children; 
and also, in company with other Friends, went 
to see some of the negligent respecting public 
worship, with the drowsy, and some of those 
who incline to undue liberties. Our visits to 
these, at this time, were well received and 
yielded me comfort. I am often much stripped 
and tried with poverty of spirit, now near enter. 
ing on a journey; but I trust the Lord will 
fulfil his gracious promise and in his own time 
grant “the oil of joy, for mourning,” ete. 

13th—At our Monthly Meeting it was a 
humbling, favored time, in which I took my 
leave of my dear Friends of both sexes; and 
the next day, my wife accompanying me to our 
son-in-law’s, I set out from thence the 15th, 
parting with my near connections in tender 
affection, and proceeded to Rahaway, in East 
New Jersey. The 17th, rode about forty-five miles 
to Tappan, visiting several families in the place, 
I had an opportunity with my fellow-members 
who dwell there, which is but one family; then 
had a public meeting on First-day, which was 
pretty large. The people at first looked as 
though they would bid detiance to matters which 
were serious; but I believe the Lord’s power 
came over all; by which their lofty looks were 
brought down; and the meeting ended well, 
That afternoon I rode about eighteen miles, 
and, on the 20th, had a meeting at Hooke, which 
was small, and towards the conclusion became 
solid. Riding about nine miles, I also hada 
meeting in the evening, pretty large, at the house 
of James Cromwel. My mind was humbled 
under a sense of the Lord’s goodness. 

(To be continued.) 


The Memorial of the Representatives of the Re 
ligious Society of Friends for the States of Penw 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, to the 
Congress of the United States of America. 


Respectfully represents:—That we have ob 
served with sorrow during the session of the 
present Congress the introduction of bills fors 
large increase of expenditures for vessels of war 
belonging to the United States navy, and fortifi- 
cations. For over two hundred years our 
ligious Society, in common with many Christian 
professors of other denominations, have been the 
advocates of those benign principles of “ peace 
on earth and good will to men,” which were an- 
nounced by the angelic host upon the advent of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. We believe that when 
He taught men to love their enemies, He insti- 
tuted a rule of conduct which is as binding upon 
rulers as it is on the private citizen, and in pro- 
nouncing his blessing upon the peace makers, 
calling them the children of God, He extended 
it to nations as well as individuals; that the true 
strength of the United States does not lie in the 
extent and perfection of its military defences, 
but in the virtue, intelligence, and integrity of 
its people: in a reverent and abiding sense of 
accountability to the Supreme Being; and in& 
course of conduct which is consistent with the 
teachings of Christianity. 

The present lamentable condition of the most 
powerful military nations of Europe in conse 
quence of the oppressive taxation, and the em 
forced service of the young men in camps and 
martial training, should be sufficient proof to 
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wise statesmen of our own country of the futility 
of building up vast armaments to promote 
national at ge 

It has been a recognized axiom by American 
legislators from Washington’s day to this, that a 
large standing army is inimical to the character 
of our free institutions, and of pernicious ten- 
dency. Why is not the same reasoning appli- 
cable to a great navy? We are not menaced 
by surrounding nations either by sea or land, 
and we rejoice to notice the amicable spirit 
in which the representatives of Central and 
South American States and our own Govern- 
ment, now assembled at Washington, are adopt- 
ing mutual resolutions of good will; and in ac- 
cord with the sentiments so well expressed by 
the Secretary of State in welcoming them to the 
United States, have proposed arbitration instead 
of a resort to arms, ir all cases of dispute which 
may arise between the governments they repre- 
sent and our own. 

Will not the building of war vessels of unusual 
size and number, and the erection of coast de- 
fences, at such a juncture, arouse a feeling of 
jealousy and suspicion against us on the part of 
these neighboring republics, and tend to nullify 
the salutary results hoped for by the labors of 
the Pan-American Congress ? 

If the machinery and implements of war are 
multiplied, they foster national pride, and stimu- 
late ambitious political leaders to seek occasions 
of quarrel on slight pretexts, rather than to 
settle differences by peaceful negotiations. 

The danger of war is increased by the crea- 
tion of a large body of military and naval officers 
imbued with the animus of war and brought into 
place and power by unusual appropriations for 
such objects, who would realize that their hope 
of promotion lies chiefly in active service. Thus 
some of the greatest calamities have fallen upon 
nations, merely to gratify their ambitious rulers. 
The existence of a large surplus in the United 
States treasury seems to us but a fallacious plea 
for the proposed outlay of millions in naval 
armament. 

This surplus belongs to the people, and it has 
been in part contributed through heavy taxa- 
tion, whilst many of our citizens are thereby im- 
poverished, and a great national debt remains 
to consume the resources of the people. Justice 
tothem demands the most economical care in 
national as well as state expenditures, rather 
than squandering their hard earned means in 
useless vessels which entail still further expense 
for their future maintenance. 

The world has not been left without an illus- 
tration of the practicability of carrying on a 
government upon purely Christian principles. 
In the establishment of that of Pennsylvania no 
provision was made for the maintenance of a 
military force, although William Penn and his 
coadjutors had to deal with an untutored and 
savage race of men, yet during the period of 
seventy years in which this Province was under 
the control of himself and those sharing his re- 
ligious belief, in no instance was there a resort 
to arms to settle the claims of either party; 
whilst other English colonies who assumed that 
an armed force was necessary for self-protection 
were involved in frequent desolating wars with 
the native tribes. 

If the grand design and aim of Christianity 
a8 expressed in the Lord’s Prayer, that his king- 
dom may come, and his will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven, is ever realized, such a result 
can only be attained by simple faith in the prac- 
tical cali of the precepts of Christ, and a ready 
obedience to them in all the concerns of life. In 


proportion as men and governments are disposed | the last and the present month, did unite in 
to accept and act upon the exalted principles of | directing a conveyance to be obtained from the 
the Gospel, nation will not lift up sword against | heir-at-law of the survivor of the four last above- 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more. | named Trustees (who are now all deceased), to 
By direction and on behalf of the meeting of = School Corporation]—in order to vest the 
the Representatives of the religious Society of | legal estate in the said lots, &c., in them. And 
Friends for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and|until the said three Monthly Meetings shall 
Delaware, held in Philadelphia, Fourth Month | think fit to order otherwise, * * * the said 
18th, 1890. corporation is authorized and directed to conduct : 
JosEPpH WALTON, Clerk. | the business of the trust agreeably to the inten- 
tion of the donor, for the help and maintenance 
For “Tue Frienv.” |of poor children of or belonging to the said 
“The Public School founded by Charter in the | meetings at school; also to make the necessary 
town and County of Philadelphia, in Pennsyl- | alterations in the buildings, out of the funds of 
vania,” the Forrest Trust, and the Fourth Street | the trust, &c.” 
Meeting and School- Houses. And it is further noted, that the Middle Dis- 
(Continued from page 324.) trict Monthly Meeting had appointed Samuel 
A joint committee of the Monthly Meetings | Sansom and Richard Humphreys; the Northern 
which had been appointed to consider what dis- | District, James Vaux and Joseph Scattergood, 
position should be made of the Fourth-Street | and the Southern District, Isaac W. Morris and 
Meeting-house, made a report in the Ninth} John C. Evans, to receive on their behalf the 
Month, 1807, in which they stated, that as the | said declaration. 
property left by William Forrest, upon part of} This declaration further covenanted with the 
which the Fourth Street Meeting-house stood,| Friends above named, on behalf of the said 
“was, in the year 1736, by the Monthly Meeting | three Monthly Meetings, as follows: 
of Philadelphia, under whose direction it was} 1st. That the said corporation did not claim 
left, placed under the care and control of the | to have any right to the said premises for their 
‘Overseers of the Public School founded by | own use, but only for and on behalf of the said 
charter, in the Town and County of Philadel. three Monthly Meetings. 
phia,’ [it] * * * should be vested by authority} 2nd. That the trust was for the purposes 
of the then Monthly Meetings in that body, | mentioned in the codicil to the will of William | 
subject to such declaration of trust on their} Forrest, deceased, and other like charitable 
part as shall consist with the donor’s intention, | uses as the said three Monthly Meetings shall, 
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and under them accountable to the said Monthly | from time to time, think fit. 
Meeting, for the execution of the trust confided} 3rd. To make necessary alterations or re- 
to them.” move any of the buildings, with funds then or 
The trust of this property had not been re-| thereafter in hand. ¥ 
newed during the lifetime of the former trustees,}_ 4th. To dispose of and convey such parts of 
and it was decided “to procure a conveyance | the premises on leases or perpetual ground-rents ‘ 
from the heir-at-law of the late surviving trustee | as they might think proper. . 
of the estate of William Forrest, on Chestnut} 5th. To convey the said premises (or ground- 
and Fourth Streets, to the Overseers of Friends’ | rents reserved from sales), “to such person or 
School founded by charter in the Town and | persons, for such estate and estates, and under 
County of Philad’a, in order to vest the legal | such trusts, uses, conditions and provisions as 
estate in them.—And the said corporation, until} the said three Monthly Meetings shall at any 
the three Monthly Meetings of Friends in Phil-| time or times hereafter, by minutes from their 
adelphia, shall think fit to order otherwise, are | said respective meetings, to be signed by their 
authorized and directed to conduct the business | respective clerks, direct, approve of, and ap- 
of the trust agreeably to the intention of the | point.” 
donor,” etc. * * * “Also, to make necessary} 6th. That they should “keep just and true 
alterations in the buildings, out of the funds of | books of record and statements of their receipts 
the trust, and to dispose of such parts of the | and expenditures for or on account of or in any- 
lots as they may think proper, either on long } wise touching or concerning the execution and 
leases or on perpetual ground-rent, as may be} management of the trust in them reposed as 
most consistent with the tenor of the original | aforesaid; all which books of accounts and 
devise.” statements shall be open to and laid before the 
This conveyance was, accordingly, made to} inspection of any committee or committees 
the School Corporation, and the declaration of | which the said three Monthly Meetings of the } 
trust was duly executed. said Religious Society shall, at any time or times 
This declaration was dated 31st of Tenth | hereafter, think fit and proper to nominate and ; 
Month, 1807 ; and after vesting the title to the | appoint for inspecting the same and ascertaining : 
original Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, further | the state of the funds and mode of management ts 
recites : of the Trusts aforesaid.” 
“And whereas the said Monthly Meeting of| During the time that the trust was managed 
the Religious Society called Quakers, in Phila-| by the School Corporation, the lots on Chestnut 
delphia aforesaid, since the date of the above | street were sold; and the following restrictions 
recited indenture and Deed Poll, hath been di-| were put in the deeds: 
vided into three Monthly Meetings within the| That the lots, or buildings to be erected 
said City and County of Philadelphia—one of| thereon, shall never be used “for a tavern or 
them called the Monthly Meeting of Friends of | taverns, public house or houses of entertainment, 
Philadelphia, one other of them called The | or for Plays, Balls, Masquerades, dancing-school 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for | or schools, or any public amusement or amuse- 
the Northern District, and the other of them | ments, exhibition or exhibitions whatever.” 
called The Monthly Meeting of Friends of} With a clause of forfeiture and re-entry, in 
Philadelphia for the Southern District—and | the event of violation. 
the said three several Monthly Meetings of the} This sale has generally been considered an 
said Society, at meetings of their respective | unjustifiable deviation from the original intent 
members, held in the said city in the course of | of the donor. 
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The School Corporation continued to manage | had no idea of such a result; but it may be 
the property until 1839, when the Monthly | truly said that his memorial continues with us 
Meetings decided to renew the trust and to place | to the present day. 


its management in the hands of twelve trustees. 

The number of Monthly Meetings was then 
four—the Middle District, or Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, having been divided: that 
for the Western District making the fourth. 

The arrangement for the appointment of 
trustees made at this time, was suggested by a 
joint committee of conference, appointed by all 
the Monthly Meetings, and was, that each of 
them should select three trustees, all of whom 
the Middle District was required to appoint. 

In pursuance of the instructions of the four 
Monthly Meetings, the School Corporation, by 
deed dated the 11th of Eleventh Month, 1839, 
recorded in Deed Book G. 58. No. 7, page 331, 
granted the premises to the trustees thus nomi- 
nated and appointed by the four Monthly Meet- 
ings. 
This deed notes as follows: 

“ Whereas the said three Monthly Meetings 
of the Religious Society of Friends, called Qua- 
kers, in Philadelphia aforesaid, since the date of 
the [declaration of trust by the School Corpora- 
tion], have been so divided and constituted as 
now to comprise four Monthly Meetings within 
the said City and County of Philadelphia, 
called— 

“The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia ; 

“The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil- 
ad’a for the Northern District; 

“The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil- 
ad’a for the Southern District; and 

“The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia for the Western District.”— 

“ And the said four Monthly Meetings” * * 
“united in judgment that it was expedient that 
other trustees should be nominated and ap- 
pointed to receive and hold the legal title and 
inheritance.” 

And in its habendum the same deed states, 
that the trust was “for and on behalf of the 
Four Monthly Meetings of the said religious 
society” above named—instead of the three 
Monthly Meetings referred to in the declaration 
by the School Corporation. 

At the time that the accounts were closed 
with the School Corporation, there was a con- 
siderable sum of money due to the trust. A 
settlement was made for this by the Monthly 
Meetings taking in payment the philosophical 
apparatus, collection of minerals, shells, etc., 
which had formerly been used in the Fourth 
Street school-house. Included in these was the 
astronomical clock previously mentioned. 

It has been thought that the entire value of 
the devise made by William Forrest did not 
exceed five hundred dollars at the time he died. 
From this small beginning has developed a trust 
estate now valued at hundreds of thousands of 
dollars—the income of which has afforded a 
good education to a very large number of chil- 
dren. * 

The benefits to posterity could hardly have 
been foreseen by the donor, when he wrote his 
loving farewell letter to his cotemporary Friends 
one hundred and eighty years ago. We cannot 
but admire the spirit in which he wrote, and 
rejoice at the blessing which has accompanied 
his gift. Contrast the present pile of buildings 
with the humble home and attached garden 
which occupied the site during the donor's life- 
time, and we perhaps have an evidence of how 
much may result from attention to very small 
manifested duties. William Forrest, no doubt, 
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CONTENTMENT. 
BY CHRISTINE WARE. 


Dear Lord, this day I would not spend 
In any other place, 
For Thou dost wish me here to-day, 
And resting in Thy grace 
I am content. 


This duty I would not exchange 
For any other task ; 
If only its performance please 
Thee, Lord, ’tis all I ask, 
I am content. 


I care not what may come to me 
Of earthly good or ill; 
Since where I am and what I do 
Are ordered by Thy will, 
I am content. 


i 
SELECTED. 


THE ELOQUENT SILENCE. 


He stood within the High Priest’s hall. 
Silent, He stood before them all; 
Slander, invective, scoff and scorn, 

All were in patient silence borne. 
Above Him angry judges frowned, 
And fierce accusers gathered round ; 
Never a word, never a word, 

The pale, calm lips to answer stirred. 


He stood at Pilate’s judgment seat, 

The fearful doom of Death to meet; 
Insult, reviling, all passed by, 

The sweet firm lips made no reply. 
Again the angry voices strove 

That calm of meek resolve to move ; 
Never a word, never a word, 

The Governor marvelled that he heard. 


Before the multitude He stood 

And heard them clamor for his blood ; 
His single word had laid them low 

As forests when tornadoes blow ; 

Yet faint with pain and weakness still, 
Was strong to do his Father’s will ; 
Never a word, never a word, 

Above that cruel tumult stirred. 


His voice had waked the sleep of death, 
Had stilled the tempest with a breath, 
Had lifted up its warning clear, 
Breathed music to the deafened ear; 
Had softly whispered to his own 

And quelled the demon with its tone; 
Never a word, never a word, 

Amid that saddest hour was heard. 


O, Christian, when in hours of pain 

Thy racked nerves quiver with the strain, 

When taunting met harass thee sore, 

Remember what thy Master bore! 

Then let his matchless silence teach, 

And answer thou to angry speech, 

Never a word, never a word, 

For Christ thy mute appeal has heard. 
—Priscilla J. Owens. 


a 
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“IN WONDER, LOVE, AND PRAISE.” 


“ When all Thy mercies”—but I paused, 
The flood of memories swept 

Across the path of years, and waked 
A thousand thoughts that slept ; 

I tried to finish out the strain, 
But ah! my eyes were dim; 

A mist shut out the world—my heart 
Was running o’er the hymn. 


A wealth of hidden mercies swelled 
Beyond my poor control, 

My heart in transport thrilled each chord 
Within my ’raptured soul ; 

How conld my falt’ring tongue confess 
The love my life had known, 

Where every rushing thought but swept 
Each feeble effort down. 


“ Transported with the view”’—my soul 
Seemed filled with harmony ; 
I only heard my heart sing on 
In ceaseless ecstasy : 
Sing on her hymn of wondrous love, 
Her song of triumph raise, 
Till heart and life and all were lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 
~ —E. H. Shannon, in Christian Advocate, 


oo 


Hold On /—There comes a time in the life of 
every boy when he thinks he knows it all. If 
he were riding on a locomotive he would want 
to tell the engineer just how to run the engine, 
In his own home he thinks he knows more about 
how the house ought to be managed than his 
mother does, and he is positively certain he 
knows much better what is best for himself than 
his father knows in spite of his age and exper: 
ence. 

This does not usually last long, and from that 
time on for the rest of his life he will realize 
more and more how little he really knows. Some 
boys get over their conceit gradually ; others ar 
hustled out of it very unceremoniously by some 
unpleasant experience. This was the case with 
the gentleman who relates his experience in the 
New York Sun. Ice-boating is dangerous at 
the best; and when the flying boats, going at 
railroad speed, find it necessary to tack, it must 
require all the strength and attention of the pas 
sengers to hold on successfully. 

I remember the first time I ever climbed into 
an ice-boat. It was near Saugerties, on the 
Hudson, about thirty years ago. Three other 
passengers were there, too; but I was the onl 
novice. I was horribly afraid of air-holes, for 
had heard a great deal aboutthem. Seeing one 
about fifty yards in front of us, and directly in 
our track, I nervously drew the steersman’s at 
tention to it. 

“Do you think I am blind?” he replied, an- 
grily, for I had bothered him that way once or 
twice before. A second later he shouted, “ Hold 
on, all!” and I, who had not held on fast enough, 
as the boat spun away on another course, was 
shot out of the craft and went sliding along over 
the ice at a wonderful rate of speed. There was 
a splash, and I felt the water close over my head, 
I thought we were all lost, for, in my fright and 
confusion, I had not noticed that I had left the 
ice-boat, but when I rose, spluttering, to the sur 
face, I saw my companions 200 feet away, and 
quite safe. It was I who was in the air-hole, and 
I was there alone. 

It was a quarter of an hour before I was fished 
out, half-drowned and two-thirds frozen. Since 
that day 1 have never attempted to offer sugges 
tions to the steersman, but have devoted my at 
tention exclusively to my own business, and 
chiefly to holding on when he tells me. 

The moral is, if you are the helmsman, steer 
your best. If you are only a passenger, don’t 
attempt to manage the steering, but “ hold on.” 
—WSelected. 





ALL progress is motion, but not all motion is 
progress. In any enterprise, spiritual or worldly, 
those eager spirits whose only concern is “ to 
keep things moving” are not always guides to 
oo Activity in a work is ever necessary, 

ut never sufficient. “Things must be kept 
moving,” but it is essential to success that t 
motion be toward a right point, and on a right 
track. There are retrograde motions, and. back- 
ward moves, and down-hill pushes. In keeping 
things moving, it is of the most importance that 
fatal moves be avoided. The first way that opens 
itself to view may be the worst way on which to 
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move. The shortest cut across may prove to be 
the longest way around. The slow and circui- 
tous approach may be the only Kye on 
which real progress is possible. e cannot 
afford, for the sake of indulging our feverish 
eagerness to keep things moving, to rush on re- 
rdless of the warning voices that protest against 
our too hasty choice of the direction in which 
our energies shall be exercised.—S. 8. Times. 





SELECTED. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, and George Fox. 
From “The Quakers ; a Study, Historical and Critical,” 
by Frederick Storrs Turner. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim is at best but a poor crea- 
ture, though portrayed by a master’s hand. 
Charming and instructive as the story is, we find 


upon reflection that we feel no great amount of 


reverence for its hero. This does no discredit to 
the author’s artistic faculty, for it was not his 
purpose to glorify his Christian. Bunyan painted 
the actual Christian of his day and of our day, 
the irresolute feeble creature, whom we know so 
well, who saddens us by falling so immensel 
short of the ideal. At one stage he falls asleep, 
at another he goes astray; to-day he fights 
Apollyon for his life ; to-morrow he yields with- 
out a blow to Giant Despair. By grace of re- 
peated help and stimulus from all quarters— 
now from Evangelist, again from Interpreter, 
fitted out by maidens, accompanied by friends— 
somehow or other he just manages to keep going 
on the right road ; but we never feel sure of him 
until he is safe across the river. In Fox’s Jour- 
nal we see another sort of Christian, one who is 
himself Evangelist, Interpreter, Greatheart, and 
Valiant-for-Truth—not in fiction, but in living 
fact. Here is a Christian who, for four years 
continuously, fought with Apollyon, and strug- 
gled through the valley of the shadow of death. 
Then, having won his way through the darkness 
to the light, for-forty years he lived in the light, 
with the world, the flesh, and the devil, held down 
under his feet. This man’s sins do not tumble 
off his back, but are washed out of his heart ; he 
carries no roll in his hand as a pledge that he 
will be saved at last; he is saved already by a 
Divine light shining ever in his heart, which 
drives away all the foul creatures of the dark, 
fills him with joy, and makes him invulnerable 
to all the assaults of the hosts of darkness. The 
difference between Bunyan’s Pilgrim and Fox’s 
Journal is the difference between their religious 
beliefs. Bunyan wanted to be saved from hell ; 
Fox wanted to be saved from sin. Bunyan be- 
lieved that to get rid of sin he must wait until 
he got to heaven. Fox believed that in the 
strength of Christ he could overcome sin in this 
life. Most of us, alas! from personal experience, 
are inclined to side with Bunyan. We admire 
his “ Pilgrim’s Progress” so much because he is 
80 true to nature, so like ourselves. Yet he must 
be a strange sort of Christian who can read 
through this Journal of simple, sturdy, indomit- 
able George Fox, “stiff as a tree, and pure as a 
bell,” whom no violence, no sufferings, could 
deflect one hair’s breadth from his faithfulness 
to truth and to Christ, whose voice rang out 
clear in the proclamation of his message, whether 
in the presence of frowning judges or furious 
mobs ; whose practical wisdom was so great, and 
who moved on through the vicissitudes of a 
storm-tossed life with a serene light of heavenly 
peace upon his brow—he must be a strange sort 
of Christian, I say, who does not love that man 
With a great love, and desire to be like him in 


the purity and strength of his Christian char- 
acter. 









For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Hunting a Star-flower. 


Many years ago (probably half a century) 
while rambling in the woods on the west bank 
of the Schuylkill River above Fairmount dam, 
I met with a species of star-flower (Stellaria) 
which attracted my admiration. Numerousstems 
sprang from a common mass of roots; and 
branching above, formed small clumps of vege- 
tation 6 inches or more in height and diameter, 
thickly dotted over with flowers resembling 
white stars. The petals or floral leaves are five 
in number, radiating from a common centre, but 
each of them is split into two parts, so that there 
are ——— ten of them. The stamens are 
colored and contrast prettily with the white 

tals which surround Ten The shape of the 

owers is similar to that of the common Chick- 
weed, but they are much larger and more showy. 

Desiring to renew my acquaintance with this 
friend of my youth, I took the cars for the Zoo- 
logical Garden, on the 28th of Fourth Month, 
and after crossing Girard Avenue, explored 


y | some of the glens and woods that lie further up 


the river. 

I was pleased to find that the work done on 
the Park grounds had not obliterated all the 
natural features of the place, nor exterminated 
the native plants, which still grow abundantl 
in spots—especially in some of the ravines whic 
remain almost untouched by the hand of the 
laborer. The plant I was in search of was quite 
plentiful, principally in the woods. Its botanical 
name, Stellaria pubera, translated into English 
means the hairy Star-flower. The hairs are 
arranged in lines on the opposite sides of the 
branching stems and on the midribs and margins 
of the leaves—but they are not so conspicuous 
as to attract notice, except of close observers. 

On the open grounds, the common chickweed 
(Stellaria media) was very abundant. The mild- 
ness of the past winter was very favorable to the 
growth of this hardy plant. It did not seem at 
all injured by freezing weather, but as soon as 
a warm day came, it was ready to resume its 
growth, and open out to view its abundant crop 
of blossoms. Although small, yet these are beau- 
tiful, and many a time during the past winter 
months, have I stopped to admire the sight 
presented by hundreds of these little white stars 
dotting the green surface, in the closely shaven 
swards in the yards of our village. 

The genus Stellaria belongs to the same 
natural order of plants as the Pink, Soapwort, 
Catch-fly, and Mouse-ear Chickweeds. I met 
with one species of these last ( Cerastium nutans), 
the nodding cerastium, so called because the seed 
pods are nodding on the stalks. It grows taller 
than most of the other species, and is very 
clammy to the touch, owing to the secretion 
found on its abundant hairs. It was in bloom, 
but the time for fruit had not yet come. 
As I wandered up towards the head of the 
first ravine I encountered, I found on its sloping 
sides an abundant growth of the pale grayish 
green and finely subdivided leaves of the Dutch- 
man’s Breeches, so called, because two of the 
petals or flower leaves are prolonged into spurs, 
giving an amusing resemblance to the legs of a 
pair of pantaloons. I searched in vain for these 
well-known flowers. It may have been too early 
in the season for their appearance. The foliage 
itself is beautiful and very peculiar. This plant 
belongs to the Fumitory family. As I pursued 
my walk, I was thrilled with pleasure on meet- 
ing with large patches of another member of 
this family —the Golden Corydalis (Corydalis 
aurea). The finely divided leaves and the bright 








and abundant yellow flowers make it an attrac- 
tive plant. 

The delicate and beautiful little Bluets or 
Quaker Lady (Houstonia coerulea) grew on the 
more open parts of the woodland, with slender, 
thread-like stems about three inches in height. 
These were crowned with the pale blue flowers, 
with a yellow centre. It is such a trim-looking, 
neat and pretty little plant, that Quaker maidens 
may well consider it a compliment to have it 
named for them. 

The common blue, or hooded violet ( Viola 
cucullata) was abundant. It is so named be- 
cause in the young leaves, the angles at the heart- 
shaped base, are apt to be curled inward, giving 
them a hooded appearance. The large blue 
flowers were numerous and pretty. One interest- 
ing trait of this plant is that most of the visible 
flowers fail to produce seeds. But these are 
abundantly produced by imperfect underground 
flowers, which the plant throws out late in the 
season, long after the visible bloom has passed 
away. If the reader will carefully dig up one 
of these violets towards the end of summer and 
wash away the earth from the roots, he will find 
the short underground stems, with seed capsules 
in various stages of development. 

In some parts of the woodland, the bright 
yellow blossoms of another species of violet ( Viola 
scabriuscula) were thickly scattered over the 
surface. 

There are two divisions of the Violet family. 
In one, the plant has no visible stem, but the 
leaves and the flower stalks both spring directly 
from the root stock. To this division the blue 
violet above described belongs. The other di- 
vision has a stem which bears leaves and flowers. 
In this, our yellow violet is classed. 

Many other flowers were noticed during this 
walk, which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
After spending about four hours in the woods 
and fields, I returned, well pleased with my ex- 
cursion, and feeling that I was repaid for my 
efforts, by the plants obtained and the knowl- 
edge gained. J. W. 





The Old Folks at Home.—If you are so for- 
tunate as to have the “old people” in the house, 
see to it that they have the warmest and sunniest 
corner, and a goodly portion of the best that 
can be afforded of comfort, convenience and 
beauty: that aged blood may be kept warm and 
cheerful; that failing limbs may have restful 
repose, and that the dim eyes that have watched 
over you and yours through so many toilsome 
years, may see around them the ever-present 
evidences of faithful and grateful care. 

There is nothing in the world more pathetic 
than the meek, timorous, shrinking ways of cer- 
tain old people—we have all seen them—who 
have given up their old homes into younger 
hands, and subsided into some out-of-the-way 
corner of it, to sit by fireside and table hence- 
forth as if they were mere pensioners—afraid of 
“ making trouble,” afraid of “being in the way,” 
afraid of accepting the half that is their due, 
and going down to their graves with a pitiful, 
oe air, as if constantly apologizing for 
staying so long. There is no scorn too deep and 
sharp for the sons and daughters who will accept 
this attitude on the part of those to whom they 
owe so much. 

Sometimes, to be sure, people grow old with 
a bad grace. They become embittered by mis- 
fortune, or affliction ; or are peevish and unrea- 
sonable under the goadings of ill-health. All 
the more do they appeal to great gentleness and 
faithfulness. Let it be borne in mind that we, 
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too, are hastening on toward the sunset of life, 
and that it is possible that we may ripen into 
very uncomfortable old people, to demand much 
more of patience and devotion than we as chil- 
dren yield.— Woman’s World. 





Hard Work.—People who want to drink 
seem to have no trouble in finding excuses for 
doing so. If the weather is cold, they say whiskey 
warms them up; on hot days they pretend that 
beer or something else in that line is necessary 
to cool them off. They take the wretched stuff 
for a night-cap to make them sleep, or to keep 
them awake, whichever excuse suits the better. 

One day a young man who was trying to do 
more ee than his body could stand, said : 

“T drink to make me work.” 

An old man, hearing the remark, answered 
him in this way: 

“That is right! You drink, and it will make 
you work! Hearken to me a moment, and I’ll 
tell you something that may do you good. I 
was once a very prosperous farmer. I had a 
good, loving wife, and two as fine lads as ever 
the sun shone on. We had a comfortable home, 
and used to live happily together. But we used 
to drink ale to make us work. Those two lads 
I have laid in drunkards’ graves. My wife had 
died broken-hearted, and she now lies by her 
two sons. I am seventy-two years of age. Had 
it not been for drink, f might have been an in- 
dependent man; but I used to drink to make 
me work—and it makes me work now! At 
seventy-two years of age I am obliged to work 
for my daily bread. Drink! drink! and it will 
make you work.” 

There is nothing that can be said in favor 
of drink, and yet drunkards are made every 
day; how? By the first glass. Read this, boys, 
and then if you are old enough to see what 
awful misery drink is causing in the world, and 
what marvellous good might be done with the 
money that is worse than wasted, you are old 
enough to decide never to touch a drop of the 
terrible stuff, and never to put any of your 

money into a business that ruins men’s souls.— 
Christian Advocate. 





THERE is always more or less risk in imputing 
motives, even to those whom we think we know 
well. But perhaps no risk of this sort is so 
great as that of imputing motives to a child. 
The fears, the longings, the ambitions, the reas- 
onings, of our own children, are, in most cases, 
all but concealed from us. Yet those incessant 
motives and reasonings we regard either as 
though they were wholly unreasonable, or as 
though they did not exist. A boy of six, as the 
time drew near when he was to put on trousers, 
developed an antipathy to the proposed change, 
in spite of every advantage that could be pic- 
tured to him. When he went, obediently, to be 
measured, the tailor told him that he was a curi- 
osity—a boy who didn’t want to be promoted in 
that way. In the course of weeks he secretly 
revealed to his mother that his reason was that 
he was afraid that this sacrifice of his exterior 
personality might alienate his little sister; or, 
as he expressed it, “I am afraid that sister won’t 
like me any more.” Probably no one of all his 
adult censors could have guessed that a motive 
like that underlay the child's objecting. His 
sister was just half his age, and the two were 
beautifully devoted to each other. Unreason- 


able as such a fear may appear, it was in a high 
sense from the standpoint of his limited expe- 
rience, wholly reasonable. Such motives or rea- 
sons, or such want of them, as we are content to 
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ascribe to children, would be deemed unfair, 
unjust, and offensive, if ascribed to their elders. 
Yet children are, as a rule, far more harmed by 
our misconceptions of them than grown persons 
can be. It is well to bear in mind that tender 
emotions, and sound reasonings, and high mo- 
tives, often underlie the acts of childhood, when 
we are prone to suppose that their surface ap- 
pearance is all that there is to them, and that 
they are worthy only of our ignoring, of our 
censure, or of our passing smiles.—<S. S. Times. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


An Extinct Bird.—The total disappearance of 
the bird known as Pallas’s Cormorant from the 
North Pacific Ocean, corresponds to the often- 
mentioned extinction of the Great Auk from 
the North Atlantic. Only four specimens of the 
Cormorant are known to exist in museums. 
Leonhard Stejneger, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in 1882, was so fortunate as to find a series 
of bones belonging to the bird, near the north- 
west extremity of Behring Island. A descrip- 
tion of these, together with a history of the Cor- 
morant, which was a large and handsome bird, 
has been published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

A New Species of Dog-tooth Violet.—The yel- 
low Dog-tooth violet of the Eastern United 
States is well known to every lover of wild 
flowers. Another beautiful species has been 
discovered in Oregon, and named by Sereno 
Watson, Erythronium Hendersonii. It has spot- 
ted leaves like the E. Americanum, but the flow- 
ers are of a lovely light purple, with a darker 
shade and yellow rings at the base. 





Spear Grass.—Gracemere was originally a 
sheep station, but latterly the sheep have entirely 
given place to cattle on the whole coast. This 
change is partly due to the climate, which is too 
moist, and partly to a nocuous kind of grass, 
namely, the dreaded spear-grass (Andropogon 
contortus), which grows on the coast, and which 
rendered sheep-raising impossible. It stuck fast 
in the wool of the sheep or worked itself into 
their very bodies and killed them. For this 
reason, Gracemere is now exclusively a cattle 
station. The sheep were about 350 miles farther 
west.—Lumholtz’s Travels in Australia.. 


Distribution of Plants.—The question of the 
distribution of plants is a very interesting one, 
and full of curious points. The bracken of our 
English commons is abundant on the banks of the 
Amazon, and yet may be found also in Lapland, 
—and the black nightshade stretches from the 
equator to about twenty degrees from the pole. 
Luxuriant vegetation does not necessarily imply 
a great variety of plants, nor does poverty of 
vegetation imply that we shall find a corre- 
sponding poverty of species. 

Cape Colony is barely a quarter the size of 
Europe, and much of it 1s either grassy plain or 
sandy desert; yet it yields to the plant collector 
nearly as many different kinds of gate as the 
whole of Europe does. There are four hundred 
and fifty species of succulent plants, five hun- 
dred different kinds of heath, eight hundred and 
fifty diverse sorts of bulbous plants.—Hulmte’s 
Wayside Sketches. 


Crabs in Figi.—There are one or two minor 
points, however, on which we should be better 
pleased if our home was not so purely Fijian ; 
if, for instance, it were not so very attractive to 
crabs—a family which share all a Briton’s love 
for travelling and inspecting the homes of other 
races. Here they bravely leave their native 





shore, and walk inland, wherever fancy leads 
them; and this, I regret to say, is frequently 
into our bed-rooms, where they find hiding-placeg 
in dark corners, behind boxes and portfolicg, 
whence at night they sally forth to make further 
researches, clattering their shell armor 

the wood-work, occasionally knocking down 
something which wakens us with a sudden start, 
and up we spring to find perhaps a great broad. 
backed chap like a “parten,” brandishing hig 
powerful claws within a few inches of our un- 
protected toes. Then follows an exciting chase, 
—a regular game at hide and seek—whieh 
probably awakens some of our sleeping neigh. 
bors, greatly to their disgust. Of course it re 
sults in the capture of the intruder, but then 
comes the question, what to do with him. | 
cannot bring myself to stab him with a spine of 

cocoanut leaf, as the Figian girls do (piercing 

him beneath the main claw, which is his only 

vulnerable point); so I carry him down to the 

stream and throw him in, hoping he will travel 

back to the sea. I have had many such noe 

turnal adventures, and confess that I wish the 

a crabs would stay at home. 

Not that these are by any means the only 
members of the crab family which explore our 
abodes. Nowhere have I seen such a number 
of hermit crabs as swarm on these isles, occupy- 
ing every shell on the beach, from the least to 
the greatest. There are literally myriads of 
them, and sometimes the whole shore appears to 
be moving. But these errant hermits are by no 
means content to remain on the sea beach—they 
wander far up the valleys, and meet us in most 
unexpected places, carrying their borrowed 
homes with them; and we occasionally find 
them creeping up our mosquito nets; and in 
other ennai startling hiding-places. 

There are also land-crabs, which climb the 
tall cocoa-nut palms, and feed on the nuts, tear 
ing them open with strong, unpleasant-looking 
pincers. And one kind is more troublesome 
than an English mole or rabbit, from the aggra- 
vating manner in which it burrows in the 
ground, making such innumerable holes as to 
render any bit of grass quite honey-combed. It 
would be very dangerous to ride on. 

But by far the most attractive members of the 
crab family are those which inhabit such muddy 
shores of Suva harbor, near the mouths of the 
rivers, where they were to me an unfailing source 
of amusement. I spent hours watching them 
stealing cautiously out of their holes, when a 
were sure the coast was clear, but darting 
like a flash of lightning at the faintest move 
ment of any living thing, even the vibration of 
the most cautious footstep. But if I waited very 
patiently and motionless, they presently re 
appeared, one by one, till all along the shore I 
saw their strange bright-colored claws waving 
aimlessly in the air. These crabs are tiny cree 
tures, whose whole body rarely exceeds an inch 
in diameter, but they own one huge claw a 
large as their whole body; and when feeding, 
they hold this up as a guard, as if shielding 
their eyes, while with a tiny one they gather up 
their food on the shore, lifting an atom at & 
time into their mouths. This large pincer is 
invariably of some bright color—yellow, rose 
color or scarlet-—while the rest of the body is 
black and white, purply, or brown. You cat 
not think how curious it is to see the whole 
shore dotted with these waving yellow claws, 
which, on the very slightest movement on your 
—. vanish in the twinkling of an eye, and 

eave you standing alone on a dull expanse of 
brown mud, without a symptom to suggest 
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existence of a great army of crabs.—C. F. Gor- 
don Oummings, “ At Home in Fiji.” 


Items. 


Vivisection—The attention of Friends in Great 
Britain has been latterly drawn to the cruel suffer- 
ing inflicted on many of the lower animals by ex- 
periments designed to illustrate physiological prin- 
ciples. The effect of them is described by a medi- 
cal student, who says: “‘ By seeing these frequent 
experiments of one kind or another on living ani- 
mals we tend to become brutalized and degraded, 
callous and indifferent to death or pain in others.” 


Reformation of Inebriates.—We have received the 
Report for the year ending Third Month 81st, of 
the “ Franklin Reformatory Home for Inebriates,” 
located at 911 to 915 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 
The number discharged from the institution during 
the last year was 265, of whom 166 are stated to be 
men “whose lives give evidence of a thorough 
change ;” 45 show some change, but are classed not 
among the “reformed,” but the “benefitted ;” 32 
are “doubtful” cases ; and 18 are “ failures.” 

Of those admitted during last year, more than 
one half were free patients, the others paid board, 
from $6 per week downwards. To meet their neces- 
sary expenses, the Directors ask for an addition to 
their funds of $2500 per year. Those who are will- 
ing to become subscribers are requested to notify 
the Superentendent, C. J. Gibbons, 915 Locust St., 
Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Asylum for the Insane at Frankford, 
Philadelphia.—The 78rd annual report of this useful 
institution shows that the average number of pa- 
tients during the year was 107. Through the aid 
of the Trustees of the estate of the late Ruth 
Anna Cope, a new building was erected during the 
last year, designed for a Gymnasium and Employ- 
ment Hall for the patients, from the use of which 
good results are anticipated. 

It is in contemplation to erect separate buildings 
for the occupancy of the more excitable patients, 
when the necessary funds are provided. 
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The British Friend, of Fourth Month, Ist, 
contains an article headed “The Position of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” (and signed 
“Observer,”) commenting on a statement made 
in our journal a year ago, that when the concern 
of Samuel Morris to visit the Yearly Meetings 
of London and Dublin was before the Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders, “some hesitation was 
felt at first, lest the liberation of this dear Friend 
for that service might in any measure conflict 
with the position assumed by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, which years ago had suspended 
correspondence with the meetings in question ; 
or might lead any to suppose that Friends here 
Were at all disposed to withdraw from the faith- 
ful upholding of the principles of Quakerism, 
for which they had so long contended.” 

“Observer” makes several extracts from the 
“Brief Narrative in Relation to the Position of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” issued by its 
Meeting for Sufferings in 1873, and endeavors 
to show that the discontinuance of ‘ correspond- 
ence” with the meetings in question resulted 
from other causes than a desire to faithfully up- 
hold the principles of Quakerism. 

_The Brief Narrative clearly points out that the 
difficultiesand want of unity which existed in the 

ciety of Friends, arose out of departures from its 
original principles; and it thus shows the under- 

ng causes which brought about the position in 
which Philadelphia Yearly Meeting found itself. 


To fix attention upon merely secondary circum- 
stances, and attribute to them the effect produced 
by these underlying causes, is as unreasonable as 
were the pleas of the advocates of the South during 
the war of the Rebellion, who often asserted in 
England that it was a mere contest for suprem- 
acy, and that slavery had nothing to do with it. 
To this assertion, which was designed to lessen 
the interest in the conflict of the people of Eng- 
land, Harriet Beecher Stowe remarked, in reply, 
that “although slavery may not be the form of 
the war, it is the fact of it;” for the question of 
slavery was at the bottom of the whole struggle. 
So it may be truly said, that whatever other 
considerations became mingled with the efforts 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, the foundation 
of its peculiar position was the effort to uphold 
the doctrines and testimonies of the Society of 
Friends. 

The writer of the article in The British Friend 
states that a member of the “ Binns’ Body” 
in Ohio was present and spoke in the Select 
Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia in 1888. We 
do not see what bearing this fact has on the 
general question of the position of that Yearly 
Meeting. Such persons have for years occa- 
sionally been in attendance, and have repeatedly 
been admonished of the inconsistency of so at- 
tending; but the fact that they have not been 
forcibly ejected or prevented from entering the 
meeting-room, is a very weak foundation for the 
assumption that the Yearly Meeting has ceased 
to regard the Binns’ Body as one outside of 
the organizations which it recognizes as co-ordi- 
nate branches of the Society of Friends. 

The same article infers, from the hesitation 
felt in liberating Samuel Morris, that correspond- 
ence with the Yearly Meetings of London and 
Dublin was regarded as incompatible with the 
faithful upholding of our principles. We regard 
this inference as incorrect. If the question be- 
fore the meeting had been the preparation of an 
epistle to either of the four American Yearly 
Meetings, which had formally stated to us that 
our abandonment of Ohio Friends must be the 
preliminary step to the renewal of correspond- 
ence with them, it would have been necessary 
either to precede its adoption by addressing an 
epistle to Ohio Yearly Meeting, or else to have 
embodied in it a clear statement that we con- 
tinued to retain our unity with that Yearly 
Meeting. But London and Dublin Yearly 
Meetings had erected no such barrier; and the 
discontinuance of sending epistles to them had 
been our own action. 

Although the interchange of epistles between 
Yearly Meetings dates back many years, and 
has its manifest advantages, yet in the dissensions 
and separations which have been witnessed within 
the borders of the Society of Friends during the 
present century, there gradually grew up a dan- 
ger of this correspondence being regarded 
mainly as an outward test of unity between the 
Yearly Meetings; and of the attention being at 
least partly withdrawn from its real essence— 
the conveying of admonition, counsel or encour- 
agement to each other, as the Spirit of Truth 
directed. Hence, it was perhaps well that there 
should be a temporary suspension of it—al- 
though this never met with the approval of the 
present writer. So that, when revived, there 
might be less danger of its being carried on 
in a merely formal manner. But if a lively 
concern and interest should spring up in our 
Yearly Meeting for other parts of the Society 
of Friends, we believe it would be a comfort 
to many among us, and might prove helpful to 
the cause we desire to promote, for a suitable 


and judicious expression of it to go forth from 
the Yearly Meetings by way of epistle to those 
for whom the concern was felt. 

At the time of the suspension of correspond- 
ence, there existed in the limita of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting a considerable number of Friends 
who, while professing to hold the doctrines of our 
Society, with firmness, yet from long association 
were much in sympathy with the larger body in 
New England, and with the prevailing senti- 
ments of Friends in Great Britain, and some 
other places. 

These did not think there was sufficient evi- 
dence that the departure from our doctrines met 
the approval of those bodies. The changes which 
have taken place in many parts of our Society 
the past thirty or forty years, we suppose have 
led many of these to see that the fear felt by 
their brethren had a better foundation than they 
at one time believed to be the case. While the 
— feeling among Philadelphia 

‘riends was clear and decided, many of them 
felt it was right to exercise much forbearance 
and tenderness towards these brethren. Many 
also freshly remembered the sufferings and trials 
through which they had passed in the distressing 
separation of 1827-28, in which Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting lost nearly two-thirds of its 
membership ; and when the destruction of the 
harmony of meetings and families caused a 
fearful amount of trial and tribulation. They 
desired not to do anything which seemed to 
favor separations. To this dread of separation 
must be attributed the caution which was mani- 
fested in some cases, as to giving a formal ac- 
knowledgment of fellowship to those persons in 
different Yearly Meetings who had severed their 
connection on doctrinal grounds with.the bodies 
of which they had previously been members. 

While this caution may have been carried, in 
some cases, to a greater length than was best, 
yet its exercise was not “incompatible with the 
faithful upholding of sound principles.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrirep Srates.—In the United States Senate on 
the 10th instant, Senator Dawes presented a commu- 
nication from the delegations of the five Indian nations 
remonstrating against the numerous grants of right of 
way for railroads through the Indian Territory, stating 
that in many of the cases the grant is sought and ob- 
tained merely for speculative purposes, and asking 
that no more such grants be made, at least until there 
is a great change in existing conditions. 

From $80,000 to $100,000 worth of nitrate of silver 
and gold is unavoidably wasted every year by photo- 
graphers in the United States in making the millions 
of pictures. If this waste could be saved the cost of 
pictures would be greatly reduced. 

Representative Boutelle, of Maine, has introduced 
in the House a bill “to repair the damage inflicted 
upon the State prohibition laws by the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court in the original package case.” 
The bill is in the shape of a section which it is pro- 
posed to add to the Inter-State Commerce act, and 
reads as follows: “That nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to authorize the sale or traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors in any State contrary to the laws 
thereof.” 

The House Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic 
has authorized one of its members to call up in the 
House, at the first opportunity, the bill to prohibit the 
transportation-of intoxicating liquors from any State 
or Territory of the United States into States where 
prohibitory laws are in force. 

Officers in St. Albans, Vermont, have seized 200 
gallons of liquors “in an establishment which, under 
a former proprietor, has been successively raided and 
finally adjudged a nuisance.” The liquor was recently 
shipped hen by a Boston firm, and the case apparent- 
ly comes directly within the recent United States Su- 
preme Court decision. 

In the Municipal Court at Saco, Maine, on the 10th, 
a claim was made in behalf of the Boston and Maine 
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Railroad for liquors which Constable Skillings, of Saco, 
seized from a freight car side-tracked at Old Orchard 
two weeks ago. The claimant argued that, as the car 
was sealed and the goods not delivered, the liquors 
were virtually the property of the railroad company 
by which they were transported in the original pack- 
age. Judge Simons refused to recognize the claim 
and ordered the liquor spilled. He gave an explana- 
tion that he had not received a copy of the full text of 
the recent United States Supreme Court decision, and 
the ruling was in accordance with the Maine Statutes. 
The claimant appealed from the decision. 

The first decision in an Iowa Court in accord with 
the recent original package decision of the Federal 
Supreme Court, is that of the State vs. Verstretten and 
others, of Brooklyn, charged with maintaining a nui- 
sance, which came up in the District Court at Grinnell 
on the 9th. The counsel for the defence moved that 
the jury be instructed to bring in a verdict for the de- 
fence, on the ground that the evidence showed only 
sales by an importer or his agent in original packages, 
the sale coming under the recent decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The County Attor- 
ney assented to the motion, and Judge Ryan so ordered, 
and the case was dismissed. 

The Southern States, since the war, have spent $37,- 
377,673 to educate the negro, and yet, large as that sum 
looks at first glance, it means for each colored child of 
school age, only about 50 or 75 cents a year. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Senate of New York, 
by a vote of 7 to 2, indefinitely postponed the Curtis 
rn to abolish capital punishment. This killed the 

ill. 

The concluding term of the biennial session of the 
Louisiana Legislature began on the 12th inst. Among 
the leading matters to be considered will be the ques- 
tion of an extension of the charter of the Louisiana 
Lottery Company, railway legislation and Government 
control of the levees. 

The Georgia Temperance Association, in session at 
Atlanta on the 9th instant, adopted resolutions urging 
the Georgia delegation in Congress to urge legislation 
which will give to the States the right to control the 
prohibition question for themselves, regardless of inter- 
State commerce. Regolutions were also adopted for 
the election to Congress of Senators and Representa- 
tives favoring a national prohibition law. 

The Kansas crop report for 1889, shows that the 
product is worth $105,000,000; or twice the value of 
the product in 1879 or 1880, and one-half the total 
value of the farms by the last census. 

Crop reports from 65 counties in Iowa, show that the 
crop outlook is somewhat improved by the rain fall of 
last week, and with average temperature and precipi- 
tation the remainder of the season, the crop of cereals 
will be ample. Corn planting is well advanced, and 
the seed is germinating. 

A worm resembling the common grub is reported to 
be doing great damage to the clover in Sussex County, 
New Jersey. 

The Chenango County Poorhouse and Insane Asy- 
lum, at Preston, near Utica, New York, was burned 
late on the night of the 7th instant. Ten of the insane 
patients perished. The buildings were of wood and 
there were no provisions for extinguishing the flames. 

On the evening of the 11th instant, a tornado passed 
over Akron, Ohio, demolishing and damaging many 
buildings, and injuring eighteen or twenty persons. 

A tornado visited Salt Creek, in the eastern portion 
of Hood County, Texas, on the evening of the 4th inst. 
A number of houses were destroyed. Fifteen persons 
were killed and a number injured. A hail storm fol- 
lowed the tornado and did immense damage to crops. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 367, the 
same as during the previous week, and 30 less than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
whole number deceased, 192 were males and 175 
females: 50 died of consumption; 36 of pneumonia; 
30 of diseases of the heart; 20 of inflammation of the 
brain; 17 of typhoid fever ; 14 of old age; 12 of bron- 
chitis ; 12 of convulsions; 11 of paralysis; 10 of mar- 
asmus ; 10 of apoplexy and 9 of debility. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 44’s, reg., 102};*coupon, 103}; 
4’s, 122}; currency 6’s, 116 a 126. 

CoTTon was quiet and steady at 12 3-16 cts. per Ib., 
for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, choice, $16.50; do., fair to 
prime, $16 a $16.35; spring bran, $15.50 a $15.75. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.25 a 
$2.75; do., do., extras, $2.75 a $3.35; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.50 a $3.85; Pennsylvania family, roller 
process, $3.75 « $4.50; Western winter, clear, $4.10 
a $4.50; do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.85 ; winter patent, 
$5.00 a $5.35; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 a $4.25; do., 
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straight, $4.50 a $5.10; do., patent, $5.20 a $5.50; 
do. do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour sold ina 
small way, at $3.25 per barrel for choice. 

Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 95 a 96 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42 a 42} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 35} a 35} cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 54 a 5} cts. ; good, 4] 2 5 cts.; 
medium, 4] a 4} cts.; fair, 43 a 4$ cts; common, 4} 
a 4} cts. ; culls, 3} a 4 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

SHEEP.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 53 cts.; me- 
dium, 43 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 4} cts. ; culls, 3 a 33 
cts. 

Lameps.—Extra, 6} a 6} cts.; good, 6 a 6} cts.; me- 
dium, 5} a 5} cts.; common, 5 a 5} cts.; culls, 4} a 43 
cts.; spring lambs, 6 a 9} cts. per pound. 

Hocs.— Western, 6 a 64 cts., according to quality. 

ForerGn.—In the House of Commons, on the even- 
ing of the 12th instant, Ritchie, the President of the 
Local Government Board, in moving that the Local 
Taxation bill dealing with publicans’ licenses be read 
the second time, declared that the Government’s sole 
purpose in proposing that a part of the sums allocated 
to local finance, be used to purchase licenses, was to 
promote temperance. He appealed to the Temperance 
party to recognize existing facts. They must admit of 
some form of compensation. Public opinion would 
not support them in trying to reduce to beggary peo- 
ple carrying on a legitimate business. 

Caine, advanced Liberal, moved the rejection of the 
bill. The Temperance party, he said, representing 
what moral principle inspired the nation, could not 
assent to a measure providing that public money should 
be used to buy up liquor traffickers. The bill, while 
giving 6d. in the pound to the Temperance party, gave 
the liquor dealers a round sovereign. On no moral 
nor legal grounds could compensation be given.— 
Though the sum now proposed is small, it was an evil 
precedent, tending to pervert future legislation. 

Sir George O. Trevelyan opposed the bill. He said 
if the principle of compensation were admitted, it 
would involve the devotion to that purpose of £250,- 
000,000, besides killing all hope of local option. 

On the 9th instant an election was held in East Bris- 
tol, to fill the Parliamentary seat made vacant by the 
death of Handel Cossham. The result was as follows: 
Weston, Gladstonian, 4775; Inskip, Conservative, 1900; 
Wilson, Labor candidate, 602. At the last previous 
election the poll stood: Cossham, Home Ruler, 3672; 
Inskip, 1936. 

The people of Great Britain swallow over 5,500,000 
pills daily, or one pill a week for every person in the 
population. The pills consumed in one year would 
fill 36 freight cars. Placed in a row, they would reach 
nearly 6,500 miles. 

The report of the Special Commission sent out by 
Brunet, the liquidator of the Panama Canal Company, 
to investigate the condition of the canal, estimates 
that it would cost 485,000,000 francs to complete the 
canal on the lock system. To this should be added 20 
per cent. for unforeseen expenses, and 29 per cent. for 
the expenses of management and for interest. The 
total cost is fixed at 900,000,000 francs. The report 
further states, that it would take between seven and 
eight years to complete the canal. The annual cost of 
management is estimated at 10,000,000 francs. 

The most interesting incident of the week was the 
speech of the German Emperor, at the opening of the 
Reichstag, which has excited general comment. In gen- 
eral, the speech was well received; but some of the 
expressions have excited considerable criticism. 

The New York Tribune’s correspondent acknowledges 
that the effect on the whole has been good, and that 
the peace of Europe has been assured by the Emperor’s 
emphatic utterances. “He seems,” writes one observer, 
“to have convinced himself that peace is his own 
policy, as if he had invented and taken out a patent 
for it, and he would therefore defend it with all his 
characteristic energy in behalf of whatever is his. 
There are advantages to Europe in this Imperial 
egotism.” His confidence does not prevent him from 
asking for a great sum of money to increase the army. 
Peace is to be preserved by the help of 420 new great 

zuns and some odd thousands of soldiers. Ten million 
Sellers are wanted for these pacific objects, and the 
Radicals and other parties agree in supporting these 
demands. 

The Austrian and Hungarian press express delight 
with the pacific tenor of the speech delivered by Em- 
peror William. The papers of both countries declare 
that Emperor William’s solicitude for the working 
men has strengthened the internal peace of Germany, 
and that the maintenance of the strength of the Ger- 
man army has strengthened external peace. 

Emperor William’s speech has produced a bad im- 


pression in St. Petersburg. It is regarded as havinga 
warlike significance beneath the pacific protests. The 
fact of increased military credits being asked is cop. 
sidered as contradictory to the Emperor's pacific 
phrases. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the London 
News says, that the Russian Government has resolved 
that the delegates to the Prison Congress shall pledge 
themselves not to raise a question regarding political 
prisons and prisoners in Siberia. 

The Longue Pointe Lunatic Asylum, ten miles from 
Montreal, Canada, was destroyed by fire on the 7th in. 
stant, and about 50 of the inmates are believed to have 
perished in the flames. The asylum was under the 
charge of the Sisters of Providence, and several of the 
sisters lost their lives in trying to save the patients, 
The asylum was founded in 1873, and the amount 
spent in organizing the institution was $1,132,232, of 
which the buildings cost $700,000. The arrangements 
for the prevention and check of fire appear to have 
been exceedingly defective. 

Senator Girard, in moving in the Dominion 
on the 7th instant, that the time had come to take 
to protect the great Mackenzie Basin, its mine 
game, fish and fur-bearing animals, elicited from Sena. 
tor Abbott the statement that the Government will 
shortly send an expedition to that region and ascertain 
definitely what ought to be done. 


NOTICES 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoot.—The Committee 
in charge of this Institution meet at the School on 
Fonrth-day, the 21st inst., at 8 A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction and the Committee 
on Admissions meet the evening previous, at 7 P.M, 
at the School. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the School on 
Seventh-day, the 17th inst. 

Conveyances will meet the 2.53 and 4.55 P. M. trains, 
on the 17th and 20th, at Westtown Station. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk, 


Henry Longstreth, 740 Sansom Street, has received 
a few hundred copies of “John Woolman, a Lecture 
to Young Men,” by Thomas Green ; price 50 cents, on 
receipt of which the book will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. 


An assortment of Ashworth Tracts; also ‘ Words of 
Comfort,” and Temperance publications, such as “Buy 
Your Own Cherries,” “Tables Turned,” and “ Not 
Another Drop, Daniel,” are now on hand at 116N. 
Fourth St., and may be obtained gratnitously by ap- 
plying to Jonn S. Stokes, at that address. 


For Rent.—A Friend in West Chester, Pa., having 
more house room than is needed, desires to rent for 
the summer, furnished, all of a new house, excepting 
two rooms.—Pleasantly situated. 

Apply at No. 423 West Miner St. 


Wantep—A Teacher for the Haverford Primary 
School, to enter upon duty Ninth Month 16th. 


HANNAH GARRIGUES, 
Haverford College, Pa. 


Apply to 


A few boarders can be accommodated in a Friends 
family at No. 480 North Fifth Street, Phila. 
Fifth Mo. Ist, 1890. E. SHARPLESS. 


Diep, of pneumonia, at El Modena, California, 
Third Mo. 27th, 1890, Purse J. WiLLIAMs, a membet 
of Earlham Monthly Meeting, California. She wa 
born Eleventh Month 25th, 1811, at North Berwick, 
Maine, and was a daughter of Joshua and Sibyl Jea- 
kins. She possessed a loving Christ-like spirit, and 
was beloved by all who knew her. During her short 
illness of one week she frequently remarked, “that 
however it might caine would be well.” 


——, Third Mo. 22d, 1890, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Isaac Larkin, near Toughkenamon, Chester 
Co., Pa., THomas Krinsky, in the 79th: year of his age, 
a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting of Frien 
He bore a bodily affliction of several years duration, 
with Christian fortitude, and entire resignation to the 
will of his heavenly Father. His loss is deeply felt, 
yet his relatives cad thante have the consoling belie 
that he has been permitted to enter into the joy of his 
Lord. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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